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But, cruel as were the provisions of the Act 
of 1661, it failed in its intended purpose of 
crushing the then rapidly rising Society of 
Friends. This was not, however, a period in 
English history when sectarian intolerance and 
bigotry could be easily satiated. It was a time 
of great corruption in the Court; and in the 
nation generally vice and immorality ran down 
like a mighty stream. Like some former periods 
in the history of the Christian church, this age 
of moral dissipation abounded in advocates for 
religious persecution ; and in 1664, was passed 
the notorious Conventicle Act, than which there 
has rarely been a greater invasion of the rights 
of conscience, or a greater disgrace to the statute 
books of this realm. This was the Act to which 
Judge Turner referred when he told Francis 
Howgill on his trial— Well, you will meet in 
great numbers, and do increase; but there is a 
new statute which will make you fewer.” Un- 
der this Act a large number of Friends received 
sentence of banishment from the kingdom in 
1665; one hundred and twenty were in Newgate 
alone under this inhuman sentence; and their 
numbers would, doubtless, have increased, had 
it not been for the breaking out of the great 
plague of London in the summer of that year. 

These occurrences sufficiently explain the ab- 
sence of any trace of Yearly Meetings having 
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been held in London after the cessation of those 
held in the North of England. 

Persecution having been in some measure 
checked in London by the visitation of the great 
plague, we find that in the early part of 1666, 
Friends, from different parts of the nation, met 
in that city, from which meeting an epistle of 
considerable length was issued. 

Towards the close of the year 1666, the great 
fire of London broke out. This terrible con- 
flagration is quite sufficient to account for the 
omission of a Yearly Meeting in 1667. In the 
Second month ef 1668, there was a meeting in 
London, of Friends in the ministry ; and towards 
the latter end of 1668, a meeting of ministers 
from various parts of the nation was again 
held, from which two documents were issued. 
One of these has the following reference to the 
time of holding the Yearly Meeting, which is 
signed by— 


*G. Fox. 
ALEXANDER PARKER, 
Joun Stusss, 
Tuomas Briaes, 
Joun WHITEHEAD. 


‘*LEONARD FELL, 
Srepuen Crisp, 
Jouy Story, 

Grorce WHITEHEAD, 


‘* London, the 16th of the Eleventh month, 1668.”’ 


‘* Dear Friends,—This is to let you understand, 
[that] at the last meeting of Friends in the ministry 
which met in London, and who came out of most 
counties in England and Wales, at the time called 
Christmas last, (when we had several glorious meet- 
ings in the life and power of God, )—we did conclude 
among ourselves to settle a meeting, to see one an- 
other’s faces, and open our hearts one to another in 
the Truth of God, once a year, as formerly it used to 
be; and once in two years for Friends in the minis- 
try, that go in all parts beyond the seas, to come up 
and meet with us at London. 

“The next meeting will be about the time called 
Easter, in the year 1670, at London; when [we] 
shall desire to see your faces,—that we may see in 
all meetings that the [word doubtful] be sup- 
plied, and that nothing be lacking; then all is well: 
and that all walk as become the order of the gospel, 
which is the comely order in the power of God, which 
all uncomeliness is out of. 

‘* Thi¢ is to be sent to C. Holder [and others named ;} 
—and if there be any other that labor in the work 
of God, let them have notice, and copies of this ;— 
and into all the plantations beyond sea, from one to 


another; and also to Holland, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales.” 
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In the foregoing epistle reference is made to 
the next meeting intended to be held in the 
early part of 1670. No account of the holding | 
of a Yearly Meeting in that year has been met, 
with, and the probability is that none was held. | 
There are, however, circumstances which suff- | 
ciently account for this. About a month before | 
the intended Yearly Meeting of 1670, a renewal 
of the Act against conventicles came into force 
with great rigor, and, whether with the express 
object of attending the Yearly Meeting or 
otherwise, we find that there were then in Lon- 
don several Friends in the ministry from distant 
parts of the country. Under the provisions of | 
the Act in question, the meetings of Friends 
were brokén up, and many of those who attend- 
ed them, especially those who preached in them, 
were seized and forthwith imprisoned. George 
Fox was taken from a meeting at Gracechurch 
Street, and on the same day John Burnyeat, of 
Cumberland, from one at Devonshire House, and 
John Songhurst, of Sussex, from one at West- 
minister. Three days after, Alexander Parker, 
with George Whitehead and John Boulton, were 
taken from Devonshire House. This state of 


things continued for months, and with increased 
severity, until at last Friends were taken by 
scores at a time from their meetings in London. 
From the Peel Meeting, near Smithfield, at one 
time no less than one hundred were committed, 
and on another occasion about eighty. 


It was 
during this storm of persecution that Ratcliff 
and Horsleydown meeting houses were pulled 
down by a company of soldiers acting under 
military orders for this purpose. But none of 
these things daunted the Christian boldness of 
Friends, and, in the almost certain prospect of 
imprisonment, they kept up their meetings for 
the worship of Almighty God. At Rateliff, 
they met on the ruins of their demolished build- 
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so much resolution.’’—History of the Puritans, vol. ii. 
p- 673—676. 


In 1671, a General Meeting appears to have 
been held in London, and the following docu- 
ment was issued by this meeting :-— 


At the General Meeting in London, the 13th of the 
Fourth month, 1671. 


‘1. If any collection be seen meet for the service 
of Truth, the same to be ordered by the General 
Meeting. 

‘*2, That John Elson, at the Peel in John street, 
carpenter, Arthur Cooke, of Ratcliffe, eurrier, Gilbert 
Latey, in the Strand, tailor, and Edward Man, of 
Bishopsgate, London, hosier, do receive the collections 
from the several counties, and they to keep books of 
accounts of the particular receipts and disbursement 
of the same, and to give an account every General 
Meeting, how the money was disbursed. 

«3. If any legacies be given by Friends, that the 
Quarterly Meeting do take care to enter it ina book 
what is given, and that it be kept as a stoek, and the 
interest of it disposed ef towards the bringing up and 
putting forth to apprentices Friends’ children that 
are poor, and towards the helping them to set up 
when their times are out. Andif any are made over- 
seers and executors to any deceased, to give an ac- 
count to the Quarterly Meeting of the trust reposed 
in them, and to enter it in a book, and the meeting 
to see the trust performed according to the will of the 
deceased. 

‘That Friends in every meeting do take care to 
collect an account of such as have labored and spent 
their daysin the service of Truth, and at last finished 
their testimony by death, to write the places where 
their service was, that so they may be kept upon 
record,’’ 


oe 


The Conventicle Act was made null and void 
by the “ Declaration of Indulgence” of Charles 
Ll., published in the First month, 1072; and, 
in a few months after, Friends who were in 
prison under the provisions of the said Aet, were 
all discharged, under a pardon of the king, grant- 
ed for this especial purpose.* 

From the year 1672, we find that minutes of 


ing. Neal, the historian of the Puritans, refer-|the transactions of the Yearly Meeting were 
ring to this extraordinary attempt of the legis-| regularly kept. Collections for the general pur- 
lature to suppress nonconformists, and the various | poses of the Society, which, during the storm of 
contrivances which some of them adopted to/| persecution referred to, had been discontinued, 
evade its provisions, has left this testimony | were now revived, and arrangements weré made 
respecting the conduct of Friends during this| with each Quarterly Meeting for the more sys 
trial of their faith :— tematic distribution of works explanatory of our 

‘*The behaviour of the Quakers was very extraor- prineiples ; and it was further coneluded, that in 
dinary, and had something in it that looked like the | future, each Quarterly Meeting should send 
spirit of martyrdom. They met at the same place | representatives to the Yearly Meeting. In the 


our asin times liberty ; i when -l¢ . 
and hour as in times of liberty; and when the offi-/ fjlowing year, another step was taken towards the 
cers came to seize them, none of them would stir; - 


they went all together to prison; they stayed there more complete organization of the body by the 
till they were dismissed, for they would not petition institution of the Morning M eeting of Ministers ; 
to be set at liberty, nor pay the fines set upon them, | and, two years later, by that of the Meeting for 
nor so much as the prison fees. When they were | Sofferings. A large amount of service soon de- 
discharged, they went to their meeting house again | vojved on these two bodies: the former had 
as before; and when the doors were shut by order,| — , oe “ee > i 
they assembled in great numbers in the street before | reference principally to the examination of works 
the doors; saying, they would not be ashamed, nor | written by Friends for publication in furtherance 
afraid, to own their meeting together in a peaceable | ————— omens . o 

manner to worship God; but, in imitation of the | *The pardon, consisting of eleven sheets of vellum, 
prophet Daniel, they would do it the more publicly, | is still preserved in the archives of the Society in 
because they were forbid. Some called this obstinacy, | London. A few other nonconformists were liberated 
others firmness; but by it they carried their point, | from prison by this instrument, among whom was 


the Government being weary of contending against ' John Bunyan, author of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
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of the Truth, and the latter (a8 i its name indi- 


cates) to the sufferings of Friends on account of 


their Christian profession. 

The record of the proceedings of the Yearly 
Meeting of 1672 commences thus :— 
** At a General Meeting of Friends, for the nation, held 


at Devonshire House, London, 29th of Third month, 
1672. 


“It is concluded, agreed, and assented unto, by 
Friends then present, that for the better ordering, 
managing, and regulating of the public affairs of 
Friends relating to the Truth and the service thereof, 
there be a General Meeting of Friends held at London, 
once a year, in the week called Whitsun-week, to 
consist of six Friends for the city of London, three 
for the city of Bristol, two for the town of Colchester, 
and one or two for each and every of the counties of 
England and Wales respectively. That the Quarterly 
Meetings in London, Bristol, Colchester, and all and 
every the counties of England and Wales respective- 
ly, at their Quarterly Meetings immediately preceding 
the said week called Whitsun-week in every year, do 
take care to nominate and appoint the number of 
Friends aforesaid, to be present at the General Meet- 
ing aforesaid ; there to advise about the managing of 
the public affairs of Friends throughout the nation. 
That the Friends so to be chosen for the purpose 
aforesaid, be desired to be at London by the Second- 
day night of the Whitsun-week, so called, in every 
year at furthest. And upon their arrival there, the 
six Friends for the city of London, together with a 
competent number of the other Friends of the coun- 
try, may then examine and appoint the time and 
place for the then meeting of the said General Meet- 
ing, some time in the said week, called Whitsun-week, 
in every year accordingly, until further order be taken 
therein. That as many Friends that labor in the 
Truth, as have freedom thereunto, may be present at 
the said General Meeting: that all others, except 
such as are nominated, appointed and chosen, be de- 
sired to forbear to come to the said General Meeting, 
except such Friends as they, when met together, 
shall see meet to admit. 

‘*That copies hereof be sent to the respective 
Quarterly Meetings throughout England and Wales, 
for their better regulation in the matter.’’ 


Two Epistles were issued from this body, one 
relating to a collection, and the other addressed 
more particularly to ministers and those filling 
the responsible station of overseers of the flock. 

In the year 1673, at a “General Meeting at 
London, the 20th and 21st day of the Third 
month,” the following conclusions were record- 


ed :— 


* Agreed, that the General Meeting, consisting of 
two Friends from each Quarterly Meeting, about pub- 
lic business, appointed the 29th day of the Third 
month, 1672, till further order, be discontinued, till 
Friends, in God’s wisdom, shall see a further occa- 
sion. 

‘*That the General Meeting of Friends who labor 
in the work of the ministry, do continue as formerly 
appointed.”’ 

From this body, who met a few days after, an 
epistle was also issued 

In 1674, the Yearly Meeting was held about 
the usual time, but it does not appear that any 
epistle or circular letter was issued on the occa- 
sion. The minutes for this year, which were but 
few, are headed, “ At a Meeting, the 16th day 
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of the Fourth month, 16 74,” and simply relate 
to arrangements for the distribution in the colo- 
nies, and in foreign parts, of works illustrative 
of our Christian principles, and to the printing 
of a statement of the sufferings of Friends. 

In 1675, the records are more numerous. 
They commence with an epistle embodying a 
number of regulations ; and then follows another 
espistle or circular letter beginning thus :— 


** At a General Yearly Meeting at Devonshire House, 
London, the 4th of Fourth month, 1675. 

**To Friends and Brethren belonging to the Quarter- 
ly Meetings throughout England and Wales, greet- 
ing. 

‘*These are to signify, that at two sundry meet- 


ings in London, one being on the 27th, and the other 


on the 31st day of the Third month, 1675, many 
public Friends and brethren of the nation being 
present, these things were considered, and concluded 
to be intimated to Friends and brethren in the coun- 
ties throughout the nation, about the sufferings of 


Friends.”’ 

The first of the conclusions thus intimated, 
was, that a meeting should be held in London, 
the 8th of the “ Kighth month,” then next en- 
suing, at which those who might be present, 
should, it was proposed, “consider and advise 
together, for the help, ease and relief of Friends 
in suffering ;” and then occur some recommenda- 
tions as to the stating and recording of the - 
ceedings against members of the Society, 
account of their religious principles ; with advice, 
importing how far it might be proper to have 
recourse to legal remedies, where the rigor of 
the law was exceeded. 

It has the following brief conclusion :— 

‘* So in true love to all you our faithful Friends 
and brethren, to whom the care of these things is 
committed, written and subscribed, on behalf of the 
meeting aforesaid, by your dear Friends and breth- 
ren.’’ The signatures are, ‘‘G, Whitehead, Alexan- 
der Parker, Jasper Batt, John Whitehead, Thomas 


Salthouse, Richard Pinder.’’ 

‘The meeting convened as above, took place 
accordingly in the Eighth month, 1675, and the 
result was, the establishment of a Meeting for 
Sufferings, to be held in London four times in 
the year, for rendering as-istance, by counsel 
and advice, to Friends under suffering through- 
out the nation.* This meeting, the urgency of 
whose business occasioned it to be held frequent- 
ly, (generally once a week) still subsists under 
the same designation; but it may now be con- 


*About this time Richard Davies, a Friend, of 
Wales, proved singularly instrumental to the release 
of George Fox from prison, by calling attention to 
the illegality of imprisonment upon premunire, which 
had been considered to attach for life to that sentence, 


and which had been cruelly exacted. This, with 
numerous other cases, may have induced a concen- 
trated effort by Friends on the subject of sufferings 
generally, in order that they might be the better 
enabled to give more pointed attention to illegal pro- 
ceedings, and to the means of exciting an interest 
with those in power in favor of Friends under suffer- 
ings.— Vide Davies’ Life, Fifth Ed., p. 124. 
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sidered asa standing committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, for the general concerns of the Society, 
in the intervals of its occurrence. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. 

It is a privilege which ought to be highly 
prized by us as a religious Society, and as indi- 
viduals in particular, that we live in a country, 
and in a day, where the first day of the week is 
religiously, but not superstitiously observed. 
And it ought to be an individual concern of 
mind to “walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with we are called,” that our high and holy pro- 
fession be not let down by any improper employ- 
ment on that day of the week. Perhaps we do 
not sufficiently estimate the influence of example, 
and consequently are not as careful as would be 
best, to take heed to our ways, lest, in the omis- 
sion of duty, we weaken the faith of our brother 
in the truth of the Gospel; that the ‘“ Holy 
Spirit leads out of all error into alltruth.” We 
shall do well to keep it in remembrance that 
Friends, as a religious Society, feel conscientious- 
ly bound to observe all the national or State laws 
which are based on Christian principles; and 
their observance is for the health, comfort and 
prosperity of the people, especially when these 
laws promote virtue and religion. 

We do well not to be found in the pursuit of 
worldly business or pastimes on the first day of 
the week. ‘Noman liveth to himself,” but has 
an influence, even beyond his own family circle 
and church membership ; therefore he ought to 
have respect unto the views and feelings of his 
neighbors, and not wound their tender consciences 
by doing what belongs to other days of the week. 

It should not be forgotten, that it hath ever 
boen the religious concern of the Society, from 
its earliest date, to advise and admonish Friends, 
individually as well as collectively, however re- 
motely situated or diversely circumstanced, to 
observe the first day of the week religiously— 
freed from worldly business; also that heads of 
families, both by example and precept, should 
train their children and those under their care 
and influence in a!l habits which tend to promote 
virtue and piety, not only in the attendance of 
religious meetings, but in properly spending 
those portions of the day not thus employed, in 
suitable reading; avoiding all unnecessary visit- 
ing and travelling on our worldly business. “ He 
that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the 
Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the 
Lord, he doth not regard it.” Thus, whilst we 
avoid a superstitious observance of the day, we 
shall do well to be equally concerned to spend it 
in such a manner as shall convince those around 
us that the precepts of the Gospel are a lamp to 
our feet, the doctrines of the Gospel the rule of 
our conduct, and the spirit of Christ the cover- 
ing of our minds. 


REVIEW. 


Robert Barclay says: “Though we do not ob- 
serve the first day of the week as a continuance 
of the Jewish Sabbath, nor the anti-type of the 
Christian Sabbath, we consider it necessary that 
there should be time set apart for people to meet 
together to wait uponand publicly worship God ; 
and that it is fit we should be at times freed from 
outward business and labor, that servants and 
beasts should rest ; and inasmuch as the apostles 
and primitive Christians did use the first day of 
the week for rest from labor, and the perma- 
nence of public worship, we find ourselves suffi- 
ciently moved from these causes to do the same.’’ 

In an Epistle for 1817 we find that Friends of 
Philadelphia had their minds turned to this sub- 
ject, and it tells us that the proper employment of 
the first day of the week had claimed their serious 
attention, and that it “ highly becomes us to be 
careful that our example in this respect be con- 
sistent with the profession we make to the 
world.” “We desire that heads of families, 
and young Friends, may closely examine whether 
they improve that portion of. the day not allotted 
to the great duty of meeting for public worship, 
agreeably to our profession.” And in 1823, they 
remind us of this important fact, that there are 
many ways by which our attachment to religion 
and virtue may be made manifest to others; and 
one of these is the due observance of that day 
which is publicly set apart for the performance of 
Divine worship. 

The duties of the day, to which we have ad- 
verted, are not confined to the time allvtted to 
assembling with our brethren for public worship; 
our spiritual growth may be advanced by habits 
of quietness and retirement at home. “ Great 
care should be taken that we do not, by unprofit- 
able visiting and conversation, dissipate those 
good impressions which we may have been merei- 
fully favored with.” 

In 1828, similar advice was issued from that 
meeting, and many more extracts from epistles 
might be taken on the same subject, of more re- 
cent date and from other Yearly Meetings, but the 
above is sufficient to satisfy every reflecting mind 
of the position which Friends take in the ob- 
servance of the first day of the week; and we 
will do well to follow their counsel, that neither 
ourselves, nor our profession as Friends, be 
charged with a disregard of our religious obliga- 
tions, the laws of our country, and the advice of 
our Friends. z- 

Benefits of Adversity.—A smooth ‘sea never 
made a skilful mariner, neither do uninterrupted 
prosperity and success qualify for usefulness and 
happiness. ‘The storms of adversity, like those 
of the ocean, rouse the faculties and excite the 
invention, prudence, skill and fortitude of the 
voyager. The martyrs of ancient times, in 
bracing their minds to outward calamities, ac- 
quired a loftiness of purpose and a moral heroism 
worth a lifetime of softness and security. 
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I was forsaken of God, but it did not move me. I 
Thinking the following brief sketch, taken | had no love to God, no repentance for sin nor 
from the torn leaves of an old book and well | wish to forsake it. I felt nothing but the sullen 
authenticated, might prove useful, I submit it to| gloom of despair; I knew I was in the hands of a 
the Editor of Friends’ Review. A. B. K. | justly offended God, from whom | expected no 
“ My children,” said an old man, “ the words | mercy and could ask none ; with these feelings I 
of your dying father will be few. I wish them to|#™ about to enter the eternal world. To you, my 
sink deep into your hearts.” Then raising him- | children, I can only say, profit | by my example. 
self a little in his bed with a degree of strength | Quench not the Spirit ; seek religion now, if you 
which he had not been able to command for| Would avoid a miserable eternity—put not off the 
several of the last weeks of his sickness, he | Concerns of your soul till—” The sentence died 
proceeded : upon his lips, his strength, which had been all sum- 
“ When young, I enjoyed religious privileges, moned to make this last effort, suddenly failed ; 
and was the subject of occasional serious reflec- he fell back on his bed, and with a groan that 
tion. When just entering my sixteenth year, | seemed to speak the terrors of futurity, the im- 
religious impressions were made on my mind | mortal spirit took its flight from that body which 
with unusual force, and I seemed to hear a voice | !¢ had inhabited nearly four score years, to re 
continually saying to me, “ seek religion now.” [| celve according to that it had done. 
was unhappy ; my former amusements lost their 
relish ; still | was not willing wholly to relinquish 
them and obey the voice which urged me to seek 
religion immediately. One day, after much re-| Once more have the nations of Europe had an 
flection, I deliberately promised to God that as| opportunity of witnessing what war can do, to 
soon as the season’ of youthful amusement was| promote the liberty, civilization and happiness of 
past, I would give myself to religious pursuits.| mankind. The experiment has been made on a 
My anxieties immediately left me; I returned to| large scale, with the most unlimited supply of 
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THE WAR AND THE PEACE IN ITALY. 


my amusements, and the whole subject was soon 
forgotten. 

At twenty-five the monitory voice returned, 
reminded me of my promise, and again pressed 
the importance of eternal things, though I had 
not thought of my promise for years. I ac- 
knowledged its obligations, but an immediate 
fulfilment seemed more impracticable than it did 
nine years before. [ vowed with increased 
solemnity, that when the cares of a rising family 
should subside, I would certainly attend to the 
concerns of religion. Again I applied myself to 
worldly avocations, and soon buried all thoughts 
of the admonition I had received. At fifty, when 


you, my children, were diminishing instead of 


increasing my cares, this heavenly monitor re- 
turned. Fulfil your promise; seek religion now, 
was continually pressing upon my mind. | knew 
that I had made such a promise, but felt dissatis- 
fied that its fulfilment should be claimed so 
soon. I regretted that I had not attended to the 
subject before, when [ could have done it with 
less difficulty, but such were the extent and pres- 
sure of my business that to do it then seemed 
impossible. The subject made me unhappy, and 
after much deliberation I sought relief to my 
troubled feelings by most solemnly renewing my 
promise to God. 1 said when the pressure of my 
business is past I will devote my whole attention 
to a preparation for eternity. 

No sooner had I fixed my mind on this course 
than my anxieties left me—the strivings of the 
Spirit ceased in my bosom and ceased for ever. 
When sickness warned me of approaching death 
I sought to fix my feelings on the subject, but in 
vain. There was a gloom and terror drawn around 
religion at which my soul shuddered. I felt that 


all the means and agencies which the war sys- 
tem can furnish. Blood and money were squan- 
dered without stint. Upper Italy was convert- 
ed into vast human shambles. In little more 
than two months five sanguinary battles have 
been fought—Montebello, Palestro, Magenta, 
Malegnano, and Solferino. Taking into account 
those who perished on the battle-field, those who 
were swept away by disease— for typhus fever was 
beginning to commit fearful havoc in the French 
ranks—those who died in excruciating agony in 
the hospitals, and those who are even now pining 
away into premature graves through wounds and 
injuries received in the war, it will, probably, be 
|no exaggeration to say that 100,000 men, “ full 
of hearty life,” have been swept out of existence 
in three months before this mad tornado of hu- 
man passion. If we affirm that a hundred mil- 
lions of money have been wasted, we believe we 
shall greatly understate the case, for we must in- 
clude in our estimate not only the sums spent by 
the three belligerent States—France, Austria 
and Sardinia—in the actual conflict, but the 
enormous expenditure it occasioned to the neutral 
nations, England, Prussia, the minor German 
States, Belgium, Switzerland, and more or less to 
all the countries of Europe. But by what gauge 
shall we measure the wide-spread miseries it has 
spread among the habitations of humanity, or the 
inconceivable moral mischiefs it has inflicted upon 
all Christendom? And what has been the result 
of this portentous outbreak of wickedness and 
suffering? There are certain profound philoso- 
phers among us who pretend to find in war ample 
“compensations” which suffice to reconcile them 
to all the sacrifices, moral and material, it in- 
volves. What, then, are the “ compensations,” 
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in the present case? The professed, and perhaps 
real, object of the war was the liberation of Italy. 
Italy was to be free of the foreigner from the 
Alps to the Adriatic. And what has been the 
result? First of all, Sardinia, by whose invita- 
tion Italy was converted into a battle-field for 
two of the great military monarchies of Europe, 
had, as a preliminary, to surrender its form of 
constitutional government, and to submit to a 
dictatorship. ‘Whether it will revert to the 
former, remains to be seen. But what is un- 
questionable is this—that Count Cavour, to 
whose restless and ambitious intrigues this war 
was owing more than to any other cause, horror- 
struck, and let us hope conscience-struck, at the 
awful miseries which he was the instrument of 
bringing upon his own country, to no purpose, 
has flung up his office in disgust. Lombardy, 
without any pretence of consulting its own will, 
is given by Francis Joseph to Louis Napoleon, 
and by Louis Napoleon is tossed contemptuously 
into the lap of Victor Emmanuel. Venetia, with 
Peschiera, Mantua and Borgoforte, remain in the 
hands of Austria. The princes of Tuscany and 
Modena return to their States. Italy is to be 
formed into a Confederation, under the nominal 
headship of the Pope, but probably under the 
real authority of Austria. Voila tout. This is 
all that has been gained by the sacrifice of 
100,000 lives and 100 millions of money, and 
the convulsion of all Europe with alarm. 

We do not blame the Emperor of the French 
for concluding this peace. Far from it. Any 
peace is better than a continuance of the brutal 
butchery that was going on in Italy, and those 
who imagine that any better result could have 
ensued from pushing the war a /’outrance, until 
all Europe had been drawn into the eddy, must 
have read history to no purpose. To begin the 
war was an act of folly and crime of the first 
magnitude. But to finish it was, under the cir- 
cumstances, courageous and honorable, and gives 
us a better opinion than we had of the Emperor 
of the French. Let us hope that the spectacles 
of horror he witnessed on the battle-fields and 
in the hospitals appealed to his better feelings, 
and made him shrink from the responsibility of 
perpetuating so much misery. He has stated 
his reasons for withdrawing from the conflict, 
with a candor that is rare on the part of crowned 
heads. He acknowledges that he was fighting 
against the public opinion of Europe; that if 
the war proceeded, it must have assumed still 
more formidable dimensions, that he shrank 
from a course which would have rendered it 
necessary “to go on shedding precious blood, 
and to risk that which a sovereign should only 
stake for the independence of his « country.” 

But the most important question is, will the 
nations of the earth see and learn the lesson 
with which this event is pregnant? Will they 
profit by the moral, for the second time within 
three years inscribed as it were across the 
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heavens in letters of blood and flame, as to the 
abortive issues for all good purposes of this ap- 
peal to the sword? Will the friends of liberty 
at length allow themselves to be convinced that 
it is as vain to attempt to destroy despotism and 
to establish freedom by war, as it is to cast out 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils? 
Will the friends of Christianity cease from the 
fatuous hope that a system which sanctions and 
evokes all forms of “hatred, variance, emula- 
tions, wrath, strife, seditions, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revilings, and such like,” will tend 
to the fartherance of a religion whose fruits are 
« love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness and temperance?” Or 
must the earth be again drenched with blood, 
and the heavens filled with bl: asphemy, before 
men will consent to relinquish these insane de- 
lusions ?— Herald of Péace. 


EE 
For Friends’ Review. 


** A word spoken in season, how good it is.’ 


Dr. Kitto, who lost his héaring at the age of 
twelve years, relates the following incident and 
its important results in his work on “ The Lost 
Senses.” 

“‘ More than once in these pages I have named 
usefulness as having become to me a leading 
principle of action; and this may perhaps re- 
quire more explanation, which I am not reluct- 
ant to give. In a very early stage of my history, 
a gentleman of my native place, a member of 
the Society of Friends, invited me to his house, 
and sent me away laden with books, and with 
counsels which I then thought, and now think, 
the most valuable and quickening which I ever 
received. His grand point was this :—‘ That it 
was the duty of every rational creature to devote 
whatever talents God had given him to useful 
purposes—to aim at the largest usefulness of 
which he might be capable: ‘and that so far as 
I did this, and abstained from rende ring the 
good gifts of God ministrant to the idle vanities 
of life, so far might I expect His blessing upon 
the studious pursuits to which I seemed inclined, 
and which had hitherto done me much honor.’ 

“ With much good taste and forbearance he re- 
trained from urging upon my notice his particu- 
lar views of usefulness; but left me to apply the 
general principle he had laid down. And | did 
apply it. When the reader reflects how arduous 


the task was to bring myself into a condition of 


self-usefulness, he will not wonder that the hope 
of usefulness to others had never before occurred 
to me. The idea seemed too mighty for me; 
and I could not at first grasp it. It oppressed 
me, by seeming to lay upon me the burden of 
duties and obligations which I had not previous- 
ly contemplated ; and yet it pleased me to trace 
in the mind of the speaker, that I was not in- 
evitably doomed by my affliction to an unprofita- 
ble and useless life, but had become, or might 
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become, subject to the high seuponsibilitien which 
his words described. For many years these 
words haunted me like an internal voice, and) 
became a sort of conscience to me; and I be- 
came happy or not, in proportion as I supposed 
the objects which engaged my solicitude were or 
were not involved in the large views which had 
been placed before me. I owe much to this. It 
opened my mind to a new range of ideas and 
influences ; and my experience affords no more 
striking illustration of the wise man’s saying, 
‘A. word spoken in season, how good it is.’” 


+ 28 


APPRECIATION OF THE PEACE PARTY ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


The following article appeared in the literary 
columns of the Paris Journal des Debats, intro- 
duced by a few lines respecting the new “ Histoire 
d’ Angleterre,” by M. Emile de Bonnechose. 
The article is signed by M. Prevost-Paradol :— 

“ England has just caused a strange surprise, 
not to Europe only, but to those statesmen who 
fancied they knew-her best, to those among her 
great citizens who thought they were perfectly 
certain to lead her. For the first time perhaps 
in her history she has allowed a great war to 
commence and continue, a re-arrangement of ter- 
ritory to be announced and accomplished, not 
only without taking part in it, but with the firm 
resolution of having nothing to do with it. She 


has imposed this resolution on her statesmen ; 
she has watched with jealous attention, lest they 


might be tempted to disobey her; she has for- 
bidden them to entertain the slightest intention 
of mixing up with this conflict the name and 
arms of the English people; and so well has she 
succeeded in this difficult design, that the war 
was brought to a close, and peace re-established 
in Europe, without England’s taking any greater 
part in it than Portugal or Denmark. 

Let us inquire what were the chief causes 
of England’s taking so new and decided an at- 
titude in the great crisis we have just passed 
through. Above all, it was that increasing dis- 
gust of war, which, in the nineteenth century, 
is both the glory and the weakness of civilized 
communities. It must be admitted that England 
never manifested greater repugnance to war, or 
greater attachment to peace, than during the 
first month of this year. It is not only—as peo- 
ple are too fond of saying,—the immense de- 
velopment of material interests, that makes na- 
tions, when they have the control of their own 
destinies, so slow to have recourse to arms; itisa 
general sentiment of humanity; it isa greater 


respect for human life, a livelier consciousness of 


the manifold evils brought by war, and of the 
responsibility attaching to those who let loose 
such a scourge upon the world without absolute 
necessity. If these ideas exercise at the present 
day a great influence upon the continent itself, if 
the most warlike nation in the world has felt their 


, 
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constraining power, r, what action must they not 
have upon England, laden, as she indeed is, with 
the most genial blessings of modern civilization, 
accustomed more and more to internal peace, to 
labor, order and liberty, and the peaceful enjoy- 
went of the greatest blessings that nations can 
desire ? 

Not only are the English inclined in these 
days to consider war barbarous, but a considera- 
ble part of the English public, deeply imbued 
with Christian ideas, regards itasa sin. They 
hesitate long, they weigh all the circumstances, 
before admitting this right of drawing the sword, 
which a short time back gave such little trouble 
to the conscience of nations or sovereigns. This 
tolerably numerous portion of the public have 
come by degrees to apply to the conduct of na- 
tions those absolute maxims that constitute the 
ideal of the Christian life —Herald of Peace. 

acini 
For Friends’ Review. 

**The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want.’’>— 
Psatm 23d, verse lst. 

Sweet indeed must have been the peace per- 
vading the mind of the Psalmist, when giving 
utterance to this language—“The Lord is my 
Shepherd.” 

What more could the most fervent Christian 
desire—his guard, his guide, his protector, night 
and day? The Lord was his helper; he did not 
fear what man could do unto him. “I shall not 
want.” Te experienced tkat fulness of joy im- 
parted by the sweet presence of the Saviour, be- 
lieving with humble thankfulness, that no good 
thing would be withheld from those that love 
Him. 

Would we have him for our Shepherd ? would 
we be borne in his dear arms, protected by his 
presence, comforted by his love ? 

Lowly let us bow before him; humbly, yet 
fervently, seek to draw very near to him, and by 
his blessed aid and favor lay our hearts, with 
all their unhallowed idols, all their frailties, all 
their fears, willingly at his feet; breathing the 
language—“ Lord, here am 1; do with me 
thou wilt.” 

Many conflicts must be ours, ere, through 
mercy, this victory can be won; many shrink- 
ings from the furnace heat; many doubts, many 
dark, sad hours, when our own coldness and in- 
difference cause us to tremble lest his voice be 
heard no more. Yet he maketh the clouds his 
chariot. His arm is not shortened, his ear has not 
grown heavy ; as we prayerfully and in full faith en- 
deavor to draw nigh unto him, he will draw nigh 
unto us; and in his own time, as we are stead- 
fast, we shall be favored to know the Lord to be 
our Shepherd, to feel that we shall not want. 

Upon the heart of the aged this sweet assur- 
will fall like a balm, soothing the trials of 
declining year, and will cause an evening 
of joyful praise to Him. 

And the young, who are favored to make a 
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morning sacrifice, and strengthened to hold on 
their way, will be early satisfied with the merey 
of their dear Redeemer; will be glad, and re- 
joice all their days. 
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PIIILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 1859. 


Clegg, and others, in England, to encourage the 
cultivation of Cotton in Africa, by the Colonists 
and the native population, appear, from various 
accounts, to be increasingly successful. In 
Liberia, cotton planting has become an object of 
great interest, and increased attention is given by 
the Colonists to agriculture generally. It has 
been stated that within the last six months more 
of the products of the soil have been exported from 
Liberia to Europe and America, than during the 
entire forty years of Liberia’s previous history. 

We learn from a letter placed in our hands by 
a friend, that a person in Boston has imported 
4000 lbs. of African cotton, and is now manu- 
facturing it into goods at a mill under his own 
eharge. It is hoped that the articles when ready 
will be made available for the convenience of 
those who endeavor to avoid the use of the pro- 
ducts of slavery. 




















At a recent meeting in Liverpool, it was stated 
that African cotton, from whatever part of the con- 
tinent it comes, will sell in Liverpool or Man- 
chester for two pence or three pence a pound 
more than the East India product, which indi- 
cates that the quality of African cotton is at least 
equal to that of the American. 


sinning tahini 

Tuer Cincinnati Book Assocration.—The 
attention of our Western readers is particularly 
asked to the notice of this Association, announe- 
ing a constant supply of Friends’ books at Mur- 
ray Shipley & Co.’s store, No. 28 Pearl street, 
Cincinnati, and that books will be offered for sale 
at the approaching Yearly Meetings of Ohio, 
Western and Indiana. 











A correspondent writing among the “hills of 
New Hampshire,” says “1 am pleased to notice 
a goodly number of useful books published by 
the ‘Association of Friends’ in Philadelphia, and 
offered for sale at prices that place them within 
the reach of persons of limited means. If such 
an association cannot close the flood-gates against 
the light, floating ‘literature’ that is going the 
rounds and making its way into almost every fam- 
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ily, in some forin or other, it is to be hoped that it 
may at least do something to turn the current 
from the doors of some of the families of Friends, 
and place before the young a more wholesome 
nutriment for the immortal mind.” 


~ _— 08 


Ropert AND Saran Linpsey.—Intelligence 


has recently been received of the arrival of our 
beloved friends, Robert and Sarah Lindsey, in 
San Francisco, California. 


They reached there 


on the 15th of last month, after a passage of 26 
days. 


On board the steamers the concern of Robert 


Lindsey to have meetings fur Divine worship on 
First-day with the stecrage passengers, number- 
ing several hundred, was cheerfully acceded by 
the captains, who made way for them. 
held proved relieving to his mind, and at the 
close of each, books and tracts were distributed 
and thankfully received. 


The two 


On the first day after their arrival in San 


Francisco, a meeting for worship was held at the 
house of a Friend, for those who are or have 
been connected with our Society. 


It proved a 


very satisfactory opportunity, and our beloved 
friends were cordially weleomed by those whom 
they have met with. 


_—— ~8 —— 


CorrecTion.—In the first line, under the 


editorial head, in our last number, for years read 
year. 


8 


Marniep, on the 28th of 5th mo. last, at Friends’ 


Meeting, Sandy Spring, Columbiana Co., Ohio, Wm. 
B. Price, of Milwaukee, Wis., to Etten, daughter of 
James and Meribah Farmer, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


—- ~+8 


Diep, on the Sth ult., at Cleveland, Ohio, after a 


lingering illness of six months, Lavra, daughter of 
James and Meribah Farmer, in the 16th year of her 
age. 


She gave evidence to those about her that she en- 


joyed that peace which is the reward of a virtuous 


and innocent life. Thus she passed from earth, 
leaving to those who mourn her loss here, a well- 
grounded hope that she is in the enjoyment of eter- 
nal felicity. 


——, On the 7th of 6th mo. last, Priscitta, wife 
of David Butler, and daughter of Joseph Cox, aged 
49 years; an esteemed member of Honey Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 

She endured a protracted and painful illness for 
several months, with Christian resignation, evincing 
that she was sustained and comforted through the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, often breaking forth 
in prayer for herself, her family, and friends present. 
She very earnestly entreated her beloved children to 
look unto Jesus for their salvation. After much suf- 
fering she calmly passed away, leaving her bereaved 
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family the consoling belief that she has exchanged ; Creek Monthly Meeting, of which he was a mem- 
the trials of time for a mansion of rest. ber, stating that he was not in a disposition of 
Diep, On the 12th of 24 mo. last, Axa, wife of Elam | mind to liberate his slaves. The meeting being 


Jessup, in the 35th year of her age, a member of/ about to appoint a committee to prepare a testi- 
ee esa ety Se ee ae aa mony against him, Catlet Jones, a young minister, 
; 7s On Ger tea wo. | rose and observed, that he thought there might 


remission of her sins through Him that loved us; 7 eee ‘ 

and she had for some years manifested a lively con- | be some use in continuing the committee a month 
cern for her family and for the church, that the will | longer, with some addition, and pay him another 
of the Lord might be sought after and faithfully fol- | visit, which was readily agreed to, and Catlet 
lowed. Her end was peaceful ; for she gave evidence | Jones was added tothe number. This information 


sh I illi : b : : : er ; 
a eee reaching him, he felt tried with it, and told his 
— wife, “ If Friends came when he was out, not to 
us Boom Assocation ov Fares 1 Cincinnati | call him, for he did not intend to see them.” 
the Diffusion of Religious and Useful Knowledge, are Some time passed before the Hriends visited bien 
regularly supplied with most of the standard writings | Y°™* time passed before the Friends visited him ; 
of Friends, and a considerable assortment of careful- at length they went ; he was im the field ; they 
ly selected books suitable for family and First-day | took their seats and said nothing. Dinner being 


school libraries, which they offer for sale at Murray, | ready, he was called; on finding Friends there, 
Shipley & Co.’s store, No. 28 Pearl street, at Eastern | ¢ Well,” he says to himself, “ Friends have come 


Publishers’ prices. Catalogues with list of prices will : amis " 
be furnished on application to Dr. David Judkins, No. | #84!" to try me on the old subject of slav ery, and 


301 Race street. Orders from the country will be|1 am determined to give them as good as they 

promptly forwarded as directed. Terms Cash. can send. 1 wont let my slaves go; they are the 

nal Signed on behalf of the Executive Committee. hard earnings of my youth, and may as well be my 
7 59. ...¢ e 7 7 v . 

ine innali on 0. let epee 3t. Tuomas W. Lapp. support in old age.” 7 he Friends met him plea- 

N. B. It is our intention to offer our books for sale at santly, inquiring after his health, &c. After dinner 


the approaching Yearly Meetings, Ohio, Western and | Ye abe ‘CO 
Indiana, and we hope Friends will come prepared to | ¥4* over, Vatlet Jones observ ed, “ ( lark, we have 
come to pay thee a little visit, and wish to have a 


embrace so favorable an opportunity to supply them- . . on 
private opportunity with thee, if thou hast no 





—- ~+08 








selves with valuable books at very low cost. 
seiliiaticns objection.” He we . had — a0 See a 
a . ie mn... | down together ; and, as he said, with his min 
Prelate grte iy Dlemas I. Teal raced gun sogthing they mig of” They 
Gn tahs taba steals ca Clark Seated in | sat in silence about one hour, when Catlet Jones 
Avethinsed S) ee a ae ? observed, “ Friends, I reckon we had as well 
ee ne ee ride.” So they told him farewell, without saying 
Dear Friend :— one word on the subject of their visit, to his great 
I promised to give thee some account of the| surprise and mortification. After this his mind 
trials and exercises that my grandfather, Clark | was for some time wholly taken up with the visit 
Moorman, of Caroline County, V2., passed through | Friends had made him, and after revolving it in 
before he was made willing to set his slaves free, | hisown mind, he concluded that they surely must 
as he used often to relate. It was about the time have had a clear sense of the state of his mind, 
Friends of Virginia Yearly Meeting thought} or they would have had something to say to him. 
proper to change their Discipline, requiring| He soon after became deeply exercised on the 
Friends to liberate their slaves. He was then a| subject, and had a dream, in whith it clearly ap- 
young married man with three small children. He} peared to him, that himself and some Friends 
had commenced the world poor, and by his in-| were taken up to Heaven to the pearl gate, 
dustry had got hold of considerable means, which | which was opened for their entrance by a little 
he had laid out in the purchase of slaves for the| black boy, and while his friends were entering 
benefit of his growing family. His slaves being| he made several attempts to go in, but the little 
the principal property he had, to liberate them| black boy always presented himself right in the 
would be depriving himself and family of nearly | way, so that Friends entered, and the gate was 
all they possessed, so he concluded he could not| shut, and he was left on the outside. Just at 
do it, but would suffer himself to be disowned | that time he awoke, much distressed, and told his 
before he would liberate them. After a time, | dream to his wife, and said, “ if I live till morn- 
there was a committee appointed by his Monthly | ing, I will go tothe office and liberate every slave 
Meeting to visit him and labor with him, if possi-| I have: I am determined I will not be kept out 
ble to convince his mind of the evil and incon-| of Heaven by alittle black boy ;” and accordingly 
sistency of slavery, as being incompatible with the | he arose early and went to the office and liberated 
Christian religion. The committee visited him| all his slaves, and then called on his friends and 
from time to time, as he said, for more than a/told them what he had done; and many times 
year, without effecting any change in his mind. afterwards said, he never had any cause to regret 
Being determined to hold on to his slaves, he re-| the act, but believed it had been a blessing to him 
quested Friends to disown him, and not trouble|and his family through life ; and so he remained 
him any further on the subject. The committee | an honest Friend, and one much attached to the 
at length made an unfavorable report to Cedar! Society. 
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William Ellis’ Visit to the Capital of Mada 
gascar, and his reception by the Queen. 

Having arrived in the vicinity of Antanana- 
rivo, the capital of Madagascar, William Ellis 
says :— 

I had passed a restless night, feeling far from 
well, and not expecting to be summoned to the 
capital at an early hour, had told my attendant 
to prepare breakfast by nine o’clock. Soon 
after eight, however, on the morning of the 26th 
of August, 1856, Izaro came into my room to 
announce thai three officers on horseback had 
arrived to corduct me to the capital. I sent 
him back to ask them to wait a short time; a 
request with which they politely complied, beg- 
ging me, at the same time, not to put myself to 
any inconvenience. They also sent a message to 
the effect that they had orders to conduct me to 
the house appointed for my residence, where I 
was to rest myself, and the queen would let me 
know when she would see me. 

To enable me to face the keen sharp morning 
air, [ put on extra woollen clothing; and, as 
soon as I was dressed, the officers were invited 
to come in. Three intelligent-looking young 
men, dressed in European style, entered, and, 
addressing me in tolerable English, said they 
had been sent by the queen to bid me welcome 
to Madagascar, and to conduct me into the capi- 
tal. I thanked them, and told them I was glad 
to hear them speak English so well. They said 
they knew a little, but very much wished to learn 
more. 

Leaving the house, these officers conducted me 
down the steep hill on which it was situated ; 
and, on reaching the level ground below, I found 
two palanquins, each resembling an arm-chair 
with poles attached to the sides. A purple 
cloak, lined with velvet, was hung over the back 
of one which had been sent by the prince; the 
other had been sent by a friend. The officers 
directed me to the former; and, as soon as I was 
seated, they mounted their horses, and, accom- 
panied by their own attendants, led the way. 
My own empty palanquin and packages following 
in the rear made quite a long procession. Among 
the companions of my journey was an officer at- 
tended by a slave carrying, in a neatly-made 
wicker cage, a pair of perfectly white guinea-fowls, 
as a great rarity, and a present from the chief of 
a distant province to the prince. 

The morning was fine, and we had several 
good views of the “city of a thousand towns,” 
for such is the import of the name of the capital 
of Madagascar, as we approached from the east. 
Antananarivo stands on a long oval-shaped hill, 
a mile and a half or more in length, rising four 
or five hundred feet higher than the surrounding 
country, and being seven thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Near the centre, and on the 
highest part of the hill, or, as the natives ex- 
press it,on the tampombohitra (crown of the 
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town), stands the palace, the largest and _loftiest 
building in the place. It is about sixty feet 
high; the walls are surrounded by double ve- 
randas one above the other; theroof is lofty and 
steep, with attic windows at three different eleva- 
tions. On the centre of the top of the house 
there is a large gilt figure of an eagle with out- 
spread wings. Adjoining the northeast angle of 
the queen’s house is the residence of the prince- 
royal, her son. It is smaller than that of the 
queen, but in other respects resembling it, and 
also surmounted by a golden eagle. 

Stretching along to the north and the south of 
these royal residences, and forming with them a 
line along the crest of the hill, are the dwellings 
of other members of the queen’s family and the 
chief officers of the government, built after the 
same form as that of the sovereign, and con- 
spicuous above all other buildings in the capital. 
Below these are the houses of the other inhabit- 
ants, constructed almost entirely of wood, with 
lofty narrow roofs thatched with rushes or grass, 
and ornamented at the ends with the long rafters 
projecting above the gables. The houses along 
the side of the hill are built on artificially levelled 
terraces, from twenty to forty feet wide. The 
sides of the upper part of the hill, especially the 
northern part, are covered with houses ; but the 
nature of the ground has prevented any order or 
regularity in their arrangement. They are each 
often surrounded by a low mud or stone wall, 


forming a sort of court-yard to the houses within 


the inclosure. The lower part of the hill ; is 
composed of naked broken rocks of granite min- 
gled with clay, and appears in striking contrast 
with the green grass or rice-fields and water- 
courses of the valley below. The uniform shape 
of the houses, the plain, uncolored wood of their 
walls, and the dark brown thatch, gave a some- 
what sombre aspect to the whole capital, which 
might easily have been prevented by coloring 
the walls with pink or yellow, as had been done 
with good effect in some of the houses of the 
adjacent country. A few trees, apparently a 
species of fig-tree, were visible here and there 
in the higher parts of the city; and, though pale 
and yellow from the effects of the sun or the 
dust, served to relieve, in a slight degree, the 
sameness which prevailed. But, notwithstanding 
this drawback, it was not possible to gaze on the 
city ‘before me, the scene of so many heart-stir- 
ring and soul-moving events, without deep feeling, 
more especially when, just before crossing a small 
stream at the bottom of the hill, we passed near 
a large pile of granite, which, I was told, was a 
place of execution. 

About ten o’clock we reached the first houses, 
and still continued to ascend by a wide but 
rugged and uneven road, often for some distance 
over the naked rocks, until we reached an open 
stone gateway near one of the palaces, outside of 
which there appeared to be a guard of about a 
dozen soldiers, who presented arms to the officers 





as we passed. We continued ascending until we 
reached the crest of the hill, and then descend- ; 
ed toward the west. I noticed numbers of the 
natives standing within the inclosure on each side | 
of the road, and gazing with apparent pleasure 
as we passed. The way now became exceeding- 
ly intricate ; and, after proceeding for some dis- 
tance over a path along the top of a wall built 
up from below froma depth of twelve or fourteen 
feet, we at length entered a spacious court-yard, 
ioclosing three neat, well-built houses, each two 
stories high. 

On reaching the most northern dwelling, my 
palanquin was set down. The officers, who had | 
left their horses on reaching the most intricate | 
part of the way, came to me, and one of them, 
taking me by the hand and leading me into the 
building, told me that was the house the queen 
had appointed for my residence, and then very 
cordially bade me welcome. The lower story of | 
the house contained two rooms. The room into 
which I was ushered was large and high, about 
fourteen feet from the floor to the ceiling; the 
floor and the walls were neatly covered with 
matting. The inner room was somewhat smaller, 
the floor and walls being also covered with clean | 
matting. At the western end was a window, 
screened by a white muslin curtain or blind. At! 
the oppesite end of the room a neat four-post| 
bed stood, on which mats were spread, and which 
was encircled with white muslin curtains. On 
one side of the room was a table covered with a 
cloth, upon which were arranged tumblers, wine- 
glasses, and a neat water-jug, and above these 
hung a looking-glass. An arm-chair stood in 
front of the table, and four other chairs were 
placed in different parts of the room. 

Such was the inviting and welcome accommo- 
dation provided for my personal comfort during 
the period of my visit. The upper story of my 
residence was for the use of my attendants, with 
a separate house in the court-yard for a kitchen. 
The next house was for my packages, and the 
third house was oceupied by a native Hova 
family; but I was afterward informed that, if I 
required it, that also should be at my service. 
Having seen me installed in my domicile, the 
officers retired, stating that they were going to 
inform the queen of my arrival. I assured them 
of niy deep sense of their courtesy and atten- 
tion, and begged them to thank the queen for 
her kindness in sending them, and for the ac- 
commodation so kindly provided for me. 

As I sat in my nice, clean, comfortable-look- 
ing room, feelings of gratitude to the Almight 
almost overwhelmed me, when I looked back 
upon the difficulties that had opposed my progress 
—the merciful manner in which my health had 
been preserved through the fever districts, and 
I had been brought without accident, and with 
much enjoyment, to the end of my journey. 
During the afternoon, many persons gathered in 
the court-yard, and I had a succession of visitors 
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in the house. Friends seemed as if they could 
not keep away, and came with anxious and yet 
joyous look, just to offer a brief, though fervent 
welcome, and then depart. 

In the evening three visitors came, with whom 
I had an earnest, interesting, and to me, instruc- 
tive conversation; in the course of which I 
gathered much important information. Respect- 
ing the prince royal, I learned that he is esteem- 
ed by all classes, even by those who may be 
politically opposed to him, as intelligent, straight- 
forward, and sincere; that the people in general 
are fond of him on account of bis frank and 
humane disposition; that the queen is greatly 
attached to him, and has publicly declared that 
he is to succeed her as sovereign, and that if his 
life be spared, no doubt is entertained of his 
succeeding to the throne. I learned, also, that 
the people had of late been much excited and 
unsettled by reports of an intended invasion of 
the French. After these friends left me, others 
who had been waiting entered, with whom I 
spent some time very pleasantly ; but, perceiving 
that I was fatigued, they did not remain long. 

On the following morning, I was much struck 
with the difference between the climate of the 
lower parts of the country and this, which was 
really delightful. The mornings and evenings 
were here agreeably cool, the thermometer on 
this occasion standing 56° at eight in the morn- 
ing. 

In the course of the day I received in- 
formation that the prince royal would favor me 
with a visit; and in the evening, punctually at 
the time fixed, he came, accompanied by a 
friend. Considering his age, then twenty-six, 
his appearance struck me as juvenile but ex- 
tremely prepossessing, frank and open in bis 
bearing, and easy in his manners. He is short 
in stature, but well proportioned, with broad 
shoulders and ample chest. His head is small, 
his hair jet black and somewhat curling; his 
forehead slightly retreating and round ; his eyes 
small, but clear and penetrating; his features 
somewhat European in cast and form ; his lips 
full, the upper covered with a moustache, the 
lower projecting from the overcrowding of his 
teeth; his nose aquiline, and his chin slightly 
projecting. He wore a black dress-coat and 
pantaloons, gold-embroidered velvet waist-coat, 
and white cravat. 

Without formality or reserve, the prince 
evinced no want of self-respect. He very cor- 
dially welcomed me to the country, and in a 
short time we all seemed to be perfectly at ease. 
He asked after my home and family; and was 
much pleased with a picture of my house, and 
with portraits of some members of my family, 
which he said the princess, his wife, would like 
to see. I told him I had a small present which 
my wife herself had worked, and which I had 
thought of offering to the queen or some mem- 
ber of her family. He said the princess, his 
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wife, would, he was sure, be much pleased with so long as the French creole population formed 
it. He spoke freely of the accounts he had heard the ruling class in that State, were much less pro- 
of England, and of his esteem for the English; scriptive toward the free colored people than the 
of his hizh estimate of the conduct of the Eng- laws and customs of the other States. If the free 
lish on several occasions which had been reported colored people of Louisiana are less ‘antipathetic’ 
to him ; of the character of their laws, especially to the whites than the same class in the other 
in relation to human life, which, he said, they ap- | States, it is because the whites began by being 
peared to regard as a most sacred thing, not to less ‘antipathetic’ toward them. If in other 
be carelessly or recklessly destroyed. | States they have not followed so successfully in 
We conversed a long time ona number of the footsteps of the whites, it has npt been so 
subjects not connected with religion, in some of much from the want of emulation as from their 
which the prince was deeply interested, and, be- | having been confined mostly to a few menial oe- 
coming greatly excited, spoke with a degree of cupations, and to their exclusion, if not by law, at 
earnestness and animation which, considering least by custom and usage, from most of the call- 
the quietness of his manner during the early , ings which they follow so successfully in New 
part of our interview, | had searcely expected. Orleans—New York Tribune. ‘ 
At length the prince, accompanied by his friend, — 2 
took his leave, assuring me of the gratitude ANOTHER DOSE OF PHYSIC. 
which he felt for my visit to this country, and (Conelnded from page 781.) 
the extreme pleasure he had derived from our | It is from beyond the seas that the richest 
conversation. |stores of the vegetable materia medica are de- 
On the following morning, one of my bearers rived. Opium, Peruvian bark, jalap, sceammony, 
having informed me that they wished to colocynth, and ipecacuanaha belong to the list 
return, I directed them to come to me all to-|of highest medicinal agencies. Opium is the 
gether; and then, reading over their names, I | inspissated juice of the white poppy (Pepaver 
paid each man the stipulated amount, expressing | Somniferum), a vegetable which, though it ap- 
my gratitude for the attention and care they bad | pears to thrive perfectly well in this climate, does 
manifested during the journey. They were quite | not, except under the influence of a warmer sun 
delighted with the sum they received, and said | than ours, produce opium of good quality. Like 
if, when I wanted to return, I would send them | monkshood, deadly nightshade, and other medic- 
word, they would come up from Tamatave, to inal vegetables which I have mentioned, the 





carry me down to the coast. active principles of opium are alkaline in charac- 
(To be continued.) ter. The chief alkali possessed by opium, and 
ae in comparison with which all others are unim- 


portant, is morphia—a material which is now 
}extracted and administered separately, instead 
The New Orleans Picayune says : ,of the original opium. The well-known fluid, 
“Our free colored population form a distinct | laudanum, is formed by exhausting the soluble 
class from those Alsewhere in the United States. | parts of opium with spirits of wine. ‘The best 
Far from being antipathetic to the whites, | opium of English commerce is brought from Asia 
they have followed in their footsteps, and pro-| Minor, and is known by the appellation of “ Tur- 
gressed with them, with a commendable spirit of | key opium;” besides which there are Egyptian, 
emulation, in the various branches of industry | Persian, and East Indian opium. Nearly all the 
most adapted to their sphere. Some of our best | latter, however, is sent to China. 
mechanics and artisans are to be found among| Few medicinal agents of vegetable growth are 
the free colored men. ‘They form the great ma- | equal in importance to cinchona, or Peruvian 
jority of our regular, settled masons, brick-layers, | bark, originally called Jesuits’ bark, on account 
builders, carpenters, shoemakers. ete., whose sud- | of its having been introduced to Europe by cer- 
den emigration from this community would cer-| tain Jesuit missionaries. Count Cinchon was 
tainly be attended with some degree of annoy-| amongst the earliest of its European patrons, 
ance; while we count among them in no small| whence originated the term, “ Cinchona bark.” 
numbers, excellent musicians, jewellers, gold-| Like opium, cinchona bark depends for its effica- 
smiths, tradesmen and merchants. As a general | cy on the presence of numerous alkaline bodies, 
rule, the free colored people of Louisiana, and es- lof which that termed quinine, quinina, quina, 
pecially of New Orleans, the ‘Creole colored | and sometimes china, is the chief. Quina is now 
people,’ as they style themselves, are asober, in-| justly regarded as one of the most important 
dustrious and moral-class, far advanced in edu-| agents of the materia medica. It is never given 
cation and civilization.” in the condition of simple quina, owing to its 
Why, we should like to ask, do the free color- | insolubility in that form. It is always adminis- 
ed population of Louisiana, form a distinct class; tered in combination with an acid, generally 
from those elsewhere in the United States? | sulphuric acid, (oil of vitriol), constituting the 
There is, we believe, no other reason, except that | beautiful feathery crystals known as sulphate of 
the laws, and still more the customs of Louisiana, |quina. Cinchona trees and coffee plants belong 
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to the same botanical family—the natural order | 


Caffiacee—whence some idea may be formed of 
the obligations we are under to that department 
of the vegetable kingdom. Though cinchona 
bark, and its active principle quina, do not pos- 
sess a sufficient amount of energy to warrant 
their being numbered with poisons, few vege- 
tables now used in medicine had to run the gaunt- 
let of so much opposition, before its virtues were 
finally conceded. Much of the prejudice against 
it arose from the circumstance of its introduction 
to Europe through the Jesuits. Quina has now 
been discovered about thirty seven years; and 
every person is convinced that the efficacy of cin- 
chona bark is due toits presence. It was other- 
wise once; and here may be mentioned a curious 
instance of evidence wrongly used. Practically, 
it so happens that when infusion of oak bark is 
poured into infusion of cinchona bark, a white 
clotty mass falls. A result, similar in appearance, 
takes place when infusion of oak bark is poured 
into a solution of glue or isinglass (gelatine). 
Led away by false analogies, the conclusion was 
once arrived at, that gelatine was the active 
principle of cinchona bark, and gelatine was actu- 
ally substituted for it in the treatment of ague. 
The most curious fact in relation to this circum- 
stance has to be told: gelatine was not only ex- 
tensively tried, but was said to have been efficient. 
So far may people be led away, when their judg- 
ment is warped by preconceived opinions. 
Ipecacuanha, jalap, and scammony are all three 
obtained from convolvulus plants. The two for- 
mer consist of the roots themselves without prepa- 
ration; the latter is the thickened exudation of 
the plant from an incision effected near the root. 
Jalap and ipecacuanha are both American vege- 
tables; scammony is Asiatic. Amongst the most 
interesting subjects of botanical consideration is 
the similarity of medicinal properties which ex- 
tends through a family of plants botanically 
related. Three members of the convolvulacee 
we have already seen to yield three of our most 
impcrtant medicinal agents. Generalizing on the 
medicinal properties of the family convolvulacez, 
we may say that they are all characterized by pur- 
gative aud emetic qualities. So true is this re- 
mark, that even the common white convolvulus, 
which springs up as a weed in England, and 
which an Englishman relentlessly destroys, yields 
a white milky juice when cut into, and the juice 
being allowed to thicken, forms a substance not 
unlike seammony in general medical qualities. 
Rhubarb is an important medicinal agent of 
the vegetable materia medica. That known in 
commerce as Turkey rhubarb is the best, though 
it neither grows in Turkey nor comes to us 
through Turkey. Strangely enough, botanists 
are not even now cognizant of the exact 
which yields the so-called Turkey rhubarb. 


plant | 
All| 
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it grows somewhere in Thibet, near to the con- 
fines of China, and that the best specimens come 
to us overland through Russia. Rhubarb is a 
very useful though not an heroic medicine. The 
physician does not usually seek its aid in com- 
bating any grave disease, but resorts to it for the 
cure of mild and chronic maladies. Few me- 
dicinal bodies of any power at all, admit of being 
less abused than rhubarb; hence it has become 
a safe and favorite domestic medicine. I dare 
say I shall now frighten some mammas when I 
affirm that every competent dose of rhubarb 
holds a large quantity of. oxalic acid—quite 
enough to poison any person swallowing the dose 
were it not for the following circumstance: 
Rhubarb holds oxalic acid as a natural constitu- 
ent; true, but the oxalic acid is rendered insol- 
uble by combination with lime, and it is a rule 
without one exception that all absolutely insolu- 
ble bodies are totally inert. 

Another vegetable substance which the medi- 
cal practitioner could not do well without is colo- 
eynth, or bitter appie; not that it has any claim 
to be called an apple, further than possessing the 
general rounded contour of that fruit. Colocynth, 
like elaterium, is the fruit of one of the cucurbi- 
taceous or gourd tribe, many of which have a 
tendency to secrete a bitter purgative juice; 
even the edible cucumber is apt to be bitter at 
times. Senna comes to us from Egypt and the 
East Indies ; squill is the bulb of the scilla mari- 
tima, one of the lily tribe growing in sandy 
places on either shore of the Mediterranean. Do 
not associate sweet odor as of necessity belong- 
ing to the lilies, for onions, and garlic, and shalot 
are, botanically speaking, lilies too: neither is it 
permitted you to believe that lilies are necessarily 
little retiring plants bearing lowly flowers. Per- 
haps the most gigantic tree in the whole world is 
a lily—the great dragon-tree of Orotava, in the 
Isle of Teneriffe. A physician would probably 


| concede that I have nearly exhausted, in the pre- 


ceding description, the heroic medicinal plants : 
were I to set about an enumeration of the mere 
outsiders there would result far too longa tale. 
Palms, olives, palma christi, and croton tiglium 
yield us oil. ‘I'he palm tribe also furnishes much 
of the catechu of commerce. Several species of 


| the acacia tribe yield gum acacia, usually termed 


gum arabic, though no variety of it comes from 
Arabia. Switzerland furnishes us with that 
agreeable tonic, bitter gentian ; South America 
with cascarilla bark; Iceland with the gelatinous 


| lichen to which we give the name Iceland moss. 


The Dutch East Indian islands almost exclusively 
furnish the spices, all dependent for pungency 
on the presence of sweet-smelling volatile oils. 
Most of the delicate perfumes—agents which 
take an intermediate position between medicine 
and perfumery—come from the south of France. 


that we know respecting the plant is, that it be-| Nevertheless, patchouli is Asiatic, and vanilla 
longs to the natural order Po/ygonacex, the same | Central American; and oil of lavender, extracted 


natural family which comprehends the dock, that 


from British plants, is superior to any other. 
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All the sabesione alreacy treated of, ehashent 
derived from vegetables or animals, are distin- 
guished by one general characteristic—they can- 
not be, or rather none of them have hitherto been, 
made by chemical processes. The only source for 
obtaining them has hitherto been the animals and 
vegetables which secrete them natwa'ly. Chem- 
ists do not despair of making some of these things 
hereafter; that aspiration being apparently war- 
ranted by much that chemists have accomplished 
within late years. The first triumph of chemistry 
in this direction was the artificial manufacture of 
the odorous principle of meadow-sweet (Spiraea 
almaria), and it has been subsequently followed 
by many ‘ovhers. Valerian root, sometimes em- 
ployed in medicine. has a strong odor, referable 
ultimately to valerianic acid : 
extensively made without employing one particle 
of the valerian root. The busy little insect, the 
ant, is known to inflict poiafal bites on the hamen 
skin, the pain of which depends upon the injec- 
tion of a peculiar acid, something like vinegar, 
and known as formic acid. Ants secrete this 
formic acid, and chemists are able to extract it 
from them; but no chemist would now take the 
trouble; he can prepare formie acid much more 


readily by distilling a mixture of oil of vitriol with | 


manganese and starch. Rhubarb, as we have 
seen, contains oxalic acid readily formed: so does | 
the vegetable called “sorrell,” and so do many 
other vegetables; but it would go hard with 
calico printers, who use oxalic acid extensively, 
if it could not be got more readily and more plen- 
tifully than from these sources. Practically, 
oxalic acid is made by boiling a mixture of aqua- 
fortis and treacle. Apple pips contain prussic 
acid, so do bitter almonds, and a!so laurel leaves 
and peach kernels; but the chemist gets his 
prussic acid out of the dust-heap—out of bones 
and hoofs, old woollen disearded boots, 
gloves, and meat fragments. Everybody almost 
has long since been made aware that the odorous 
matter of pine-apples, apples, jargonelle pears, 
and certain other fruits, can be made artificially ; 
not something like the things, but the very things 
themselves; and curiously enough, the chemist, 
strange fellow that he is! makes some of the 
most exquisite of these out of rancid butter ! 
The remaining medicines which my space per- 
mits me to touch upon, are known as chemicals; 
they all can be and are prepared by chemical pro- 
cesses, thereby distinguishing them from the pre- 
ceding, which are sometimes known as gal: nicals. 
Oil of vitriol is made by effecting the combination 
of brimstone and oxygen, one of the gases we 
breathe; aquafortis is a compound of nitrogen 
and oxygen, and spirit of salt of hydrogen and 
chlorine. Iodine is got from sea-weeds, bromine 
from sea water; calomel is a preparation of mer- 
cury, which metal presents numerous other con- 
tributions to the materia medica stores. Anti- 
mony ischiefly valuable for yielding tartar emetic; 
and arsenic, though dangerous, is not to be des- 


rags, 


that acid is now] kind of limestone. 
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pieed. Gold yields several nod meiliee! agents, 
which are rarely used ; gilded pills are not un- 
usual, though the metal has no real service here. 
Silver is a metal of terrible energy: combined 
with oxygen and aquafortis, it yields the lapis 
infernalis,or lunar caustic—a material which the 
surgeon could not dispense with, and which the 
doctor would be glad to use if it had not the dis- 
agreeable trick of turning his patients perma- 
nently blue. Iron, too, contributes to the stores 
of mineral materia medica ; so do copper, bismuth, 
barium, calcium, and our old friend aluminium, 
without whose cc-operation the doctor would 
have no ulam. Chemists do not go to Epsom 
water for their Epsom salts, far less to the city of 
Magnesia; they make it now by the ton from a 
Chalk enough might be ob- 
tained, you would think, out of the Dover cliffs ; 
but doctors are fastidious in the matter of chalk, 
and prefer that which has been made artificially. 
Alcobol is procured from the distillation of such 
fermented vegetable liquors as originally held 
sugar ; so is vinegar occasionally : much vinegar, 
however, is nade out of hard billets of wood; 
and sugar could be made from sawdust, if people 
desired, or from old linen and cotton rags, if 
people could not turn them to better account in 
the manufacture of paper. But I wish some en- 
terprising manufacturer would only remove from 
paper mills every serap of cotton rags. The latter 
would make decent sugar of a certain kind; but 
it makes abominable paper. The man who tusned 
out the paper on which [ now write had a decided 


| predilection for cotton, and he attempts to deceive 


me by mixing plaster of Paris with the cotton 
pulp. Potash and soda, in various states vf com- 
bination, are valuable to the doctor; need I say 
they are related to the metals potassium and so- 
dium? Need I say, too, that potash is almost 
exclusively made from wood ashes, and soda from 
common salt? Hartshorn (ammonia) was orig- 
nally made from the horn of the hart, but it is 
long since any antlered monarch of the woods has 
fallen a victim to the hartshorn maker. Am- 
monia is now made from old horns, bunes, woollen 
rags, avimal matters, in point of fact the same 
materials which, by another treatment, furnish 
prussic acid. Large quanties of both ammonia 
and prussie acid, however, are now made from 
the refuse of gas works. Think of this, ye deli- 
cate ladies.— Leisure Hour. 
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VEGETABLE INSECTS. 


Some months ago there appeared an article in 
several of our newspapers under the title of 


“ Vegetable Insects,” in which it is stated on 
good authority that there is found in Australia 
a caterpillar which is metamorphosed into a 
plant. 

On closely examining the phenomena, it is 
found that the caterpillars of a certain Hawk- 
moth in that country dwell and feed upon the 





iiiitientitlientts nistentiain canadian acumen 


leaves of a certain tree, and that when Seanene) 


ing to the ground for the purpose of constructing 
their cocoons, there actually grows out of the 
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‘* To-day, if ye will hear His voice.” 


’Tis the voice of Jehovah, from Heaven proceeding, 
By frail mortal man those accents are heard, 


body of almost every one of them a vegetating | To-day hear my voice, for with you I am pleading, 
plant, after which the caterpillar becomes dry | Oh let not repentance be longer deferred. 


and hard, and assumes the appearance of cork. 


Now I suppose this singular phenomenon may be! 


strictly true; and, in order to its explanation, it 
is necessary to know that fungi, mushrooms, and 
other vegetable productions of this tribe have 
extremely fine, small seeds, which are dispersed 
in the air by the most subtle zephyrs, and which 


will germinate on every vegetable and animal | 


body upon which they may lodge, provided they 
find there sufficient moisture for vegetation. If 
they fall upon the body of the caterpillar, as is 
probably the case, they will germinate upon it, 
take root in it, and of course, in developing, will 
gradually destroy the vitality of the animal, and 
leave nothing of it but the dried-up, cork-like 
body with its vegetating fungus. 

The same phenomenon has been observed in| 
the Silk-worm, which is very often subject to a 
disease by which its body is completely covered | 
with a white effervescence. The real nature of 
this distemper was for a long time unknown, 
and, in fact, was never ascertained until the year 
1835, when Signor Bassi proved it to be a minute 
fungus, called Botrytis bassiana, in a state of 


To-morrow! how dare you delay till to-morrow ? 
For once I have spoken and will not relent, 
To-day hear my voice, for the night may bring sorrow, 


| And dark, deep despair with no space to repent. 


| Then tarry no longer but flee to the Saviour, 

That rock that’s been cleft for poor sinners like 
thee ; 

| His mercy endureth, free pardou proclaiming ; 

He died to redeem thee, thy soul to set free. 


| Yes, flee to the Saviour and He will defend thee ; 
Though danger may threaten, he’ll fly to thy aid, 
And his voice, oh believer, will cheer and protect 
thee 
When the cold chills of death thy frail bosom 
invade. 


| 


Rejoice, oh my soul, never doubting the goodness, 
The strength, nor the might of a Saviour divine ; 


| He is tarrying long to show himself gracious, 


Repent and believe and that Saviour is thine. 


Then fear not the world, with its pomp and its 
splendor, 
But repose on that arm that is mighty to save, 
Trusting all to his keeping in peril or danger, 
In life and in death and the cold silent grave. 


Repent and believe there’s a crown ever glorious, 
Prepared in the mansions of Heaven above, 





vegetation, which had by degrees occupied the | 
whole interior of the body, aud then burst | 
through the skin. 

The same kind of parasitic growths may occur 


Where death, sin and sorrow no more shall reign 
o’er us, 
Neither darkness nor gloom, but a Saviour’s pure 
love. 
>_> 





on the human body, or on any animal or vegeta- 
ble body, and it is probably the ignorance of 
these facts that has occasioned so many marvel- 
lous and absurd stories by travellers. Simple 
matters in science may thus become wonderful 
bugbears to the uneducated. [ suppose some | 
would hardly believe that in the tropics a ma- 
hogany-tree will gradually change into a gam- 
boge-tree; but this is a fact which I have wit- | 
nessed, and it can be explained very easily. It) 
is really no more remarkable than our ordinary | 
process of grafting. The seeds of the Clusia} 
alba et rosea, a species of gamboge-tree, when | 
fully matured, burst their pods, and, inclosed in 
a gummy substance, they drop from the tree, 
like so many caterpillars letting themselves down 
by a fine filament to the ground. If one of these 
trees stands near a mahogany-tree, the seeds are 
blown by the wind, as they swing in the air, 
against the trunk of the latter tree, and, being 
covered with the viscid gamboge, they adhere to 
its bark, take root in it, and in the course of a 
few years they change its whole character. The 
trunk and branches of the mahogany-tree gradu- 
ally decay and drop off, and in its stead grows 


‘* Did we but view our daily path aright, 

Work would seem pleasure, and our duty light ; 
Our daily burthens we should meekly take, 
With this sweet motive—for our Saviour’s sake. 
For Thy sake, dearest Lord, the constant round 
Of common duties, oft so irksome found, 
Would glow with love and faith and joy divine, 
While the sweet consciousness that we are Thine, 
Would make us active workers, striving ever 
By word and deed Thy name to glorify ; 
Seeking Thine aid in every weak endeavor, 
Knowing that Thou canst all our need supply: 
And resting on Thy faithfulness and love, 
Until we gain a perfect rest above !”’ 


oe 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropgan InTELLicence.—Liverpool dates are to the 
3d inst. 

The Paris Moniteur announces officially that the 
Emperor Napoleon has decided to place the army 
and navy of France on a peace footing with the least 
possible delay. In accordance with this decision the 
Minister of War has addressed an order to all the 
Colonels of regiments to send home all soldiers whose 
absence had been recalled after the declaration of 
war against Austria, and likewise all those who are 
entitled, by their services, to leave of absence for six 
months, so that they may be at the disposal of the 





the gamboge-tree, trunk, branches, and all.— 
Jaege r’s North American Insects. 
2 ebiatle sala 
Kindness is the golden chain by which society 
is bound together. 


farmers, who may require them for getting in the 
harvest. 

The French army on the Mincio commenced its 
march homeward on the 21st ult. The Imperial 
Guard was still at Bergamo on the 20th ult., but it 
had received orders to be in Paris before the 15th 
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inst. The army of the Rhine has been dissolved. 
No time, had been fixed upon for the meeting of the 
Zurich Conference, but the Sardinian envoy tothe 
Conference had arrived in Paris and had an interview 
with Count Walewski. Lords John Russell and 
Palmerston, in speeches in Parliament, have ad- 
mitted that England had acted as the medium for 
conveying terms from France to Austria, but without 
endorsing them. 

The English Cabinet had announced that the invi- 
tation to participate in the Congress of the Great 
Powers will not be considered until after the result 
of the Zurich conference has been ascertained. 

In the debate in Parliament on the subject of the 
national defences, the Ministers announced the in- 
tention of the government to continue a vigorous 
prosecution of the work. 

Great dissatisfaction continues to prevail through- 
out Italy. The people of Parma and Modena, of 
Tuscany and other places, are arming, and the muni- 
cipal assemblies re-attest the vote by which their 
territories were annexed to Sardinia, and warn the 
European Powers that the popular will is not to be 
disregarded with impunity. Leopold II. Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, has abdicated in favor of his son. The 
Bologna Gazette publishes a declaration that the 
Provinces of Romagna have shaken off the Papal 
yoke, and that their wish is to be annexed to Sar- 
dinia. The Jesuits have been expelled from Falenza, 
Ferli, and Ferrara. It is stated that the Emperor 
Napoleon has written a letter to the Pope urging him 
to favor conciliatory reforms in the Italian States. 
There appears to be no doubt that the Pope will ac- 
cept the Presidency of the new Italian Confedera- 
tion. 

Gen. Garabaldi, on hearing of the preliminaries to 
the peace, offered the resignation of himself and all 
his officers to the King of Sardinia, but their resigna- 
tion was not accepted. He has since sent a circular 
to all the free States of Italy, declaring that he and 
his army are ready at any moment to continue the 
war of Italian independence, and urging the Italians 
not to lay down their arms, ‘‘ but to swell their 
ranks, and, guided by the heroic Victor Emmanuel, 
be ready again to confront the vicissitudes of war, 
in whatever form they may present themselves.”’ 

Chevalier Farrini, Governor of Modena, has by 
order of the King of Sardinia, withdrawn from Sar- 
dinian authority, and published a proclamation, in 
which he remits the government to the municipal 
members. The populace assembled in crowds ard 
proclaimed the municipality, by acclamation, the dic- 
tators of the country. Chevalier Farrini accepted a 
provisional regency to maintain public order and re- 
unite the Representative Assembly of Modena, which 
is to pronounce on the future settlement of the 
country. He has since convoked the Popular As- 
semblies. All persons of 21 years of age, and who 
can read and write, are declared entitled to vote. 


Much agitation exists in various parts of Lombardy, 
and an insurrection in Venetia is regarded as probable. 

The Independence Belge says that the Austrian 
Provincial Councils will all be convened soon, and 
will have complete liberty in their deliberations, and 
may make known, openly and sincerely, to the Em- 
peror, the wish of the people. Austria will, for the 
present, maintain 200,000 men of her army in Italy, 
and the rest of her troops will be quartered in Galli- 
cia and Hungary. 

In the British House of Commons, Monkton Milnes 
moved an address to the Queen praying her to enter 
into negotiations with the United States for the pur- 
pose of preventing cruelties upon seamen engaged in 
the traffic between the two countries, and of bring- 
iug to justice the perpetrators of such offences. 


The Gazette de Sanale publishes the text of a treaty 
between Russia and China as ratified by the two Em- 
perors. Among other provisions it grants Russia 
leave to send Ambassadors to Pekin ; promises pro- 
tection to Christian missioparies, and authorizes 
monthly mail service between Kiachta and Pekin. 

The French Adriatic squadron had returned to 
Toulon, and troops from Italy were continually ar- 
riving at Marseilles. 

The Sardinian Commissioner at Bologna had issued 
a proclamation announcing his recall, recommending 
the people to remain tranquil, and promising, in the 
name of Victor Emmanuel, to endeavor to obtain the 
concurrence of the European governments in accom- 
plishing their just and reasonable wishes. 


Inpta.—Accounts from India are to the 17th ult. 

The disaffection among the late Company’s Euro- 
pean troops is increasing. At Berhampore they are 
in open mutiny, and have entrenched themselves in 
barracks, and elected officers to command them. The 
fusileers have followed the example of the Bengal 
troops. 

Central India is quiet. 

The Times’ Calcutta correspondent says the cam- 
paign has been left to the Oude police, and Euro- 
peans have withdrawn under cover. 

The rebels were still 6000 strong, and were in terri- 
ble distress. 

From Singapore, under date of June 11th, it is 
stated that the inhabitants of Baugemenpau had 
risen, and murdered nearly every European. 


Beunos Ayres,—The Governor has caused to be 
read in the Senate a document declaring that, in the 
war now commencing with Parana, private property 
shall in all cases be respected, except articles which 
are strictly munitions of war. 


Mexico.— Yellow fever in an epidemic form pre- 
vails at Tampico and along the northern coast of 
Mexico, as well as on the Rio Grande. The mortality 
is very great, and people are fleeing in all directions. 


New Grenapa.—The Liberal party in Carthagena 
have pronounced against the authorities, and ap- 
pointed Ex-Governor Juan Jose Nieto Provincial 
Governor. 


Hayti.—President Geffrard has refused the dicta- 
torship tendered him. 


CALIFORNIA AND OrreGon.—San Francisco advices 
are to the 20th ult. There is no news of importance. 
Several thousands of Pike’s Peak emigrants had ar- 
rived in California. The result of the Congressional 
election in Oregon was still doubtful. 


Saypwica IsLanps.—The treaty with France, which 
had been accepted by King Kamehameha with an ad 
referendum article appended, was returned by the 
Emperor with the latter stricken ouc, and was at 
once signed unconditionally by the King. 

The treaty is extremely distasteful to the govern- 
ment and people, some of the privileges granted to 
the French being regarded as incompatible with the 
independence of the Hawaian government. 


Domestic.—Peck, Carpenter and Fairchild, threc 
of the Oberlin rescuers, have served the notice of a 
suit, which has been instituted by them against the 
U. 5. Marshall for false imprisonment. The damages 
are laid at $20,000. 

The Massachusetts Reform School was totally de- 
stroyed by fire, on the 13th inst. The furniture was 
saved. 

A destructive fire occurred at Lawrence, Mass., on 
the 12th inst., destroying the Court House, United 
States Hotel, several churches and many other build- 


ings. Four men were killed and another badly 
injured. 































